'IRAQ,
The keeping of the peace, the suppression of piracy, the
charting of the rivers and seas, the restriction of slave-trading
and the control of the traffic in arms have often been claimed,
and rightly so, as due entirely to the efforts of Great Britain in
the Persian Gulf. To go farther, however, and ascribe these
self-imposed tasks to motives of disinterestedness or pure philan-
thropy, or to describe them as forming Hhe most unselfish page
in history',1 and to adduce therefrom, as has so often been done,
the right of Great Britain to supremacy in the Persian Gulf and
its extensions, the Tigris and Euphrates valleys, is to disregard
the true nature of Great Britain's activities in the Middle East.
Nations do not vie among themselves for control over lands
and seas, primarily to give justice, to raise standards of living
among the people, or to suppress disorder per se. If these
blessings come, they come as secondary aspects or as by-
products of men's efforts to enlarge their economic resources or
to safeguard that which they have already won. It is a common-
place that where trading ventures have gone forth to new lands
in search of wealth, fresh markets, new or cheaper sources of
raw materials or commodities, the extension of the political
authority of the mother country has eventually followed in
direct proportion to the economic value of the territory con-
cerned or to the degree of resistance which is offered by its
inhabitants. Only political authority, with force at its disposal,
can guard from external attack that which has already been
won or break the opposition of the native peoples and pave the
way for further extension of territory. Only by the assumption
of authority can a continuity of administration be provided,
without which commerce cannot flourish. It only can maintain
order, establish legal security, regulate tariffs and imposts,
under which the economic development of the territory can
proceed on the most favourable conditions to the nationals of the
mother country.
1 Lord Curzon, November 2ist, 1903. See Lord Curzon in India, (1906),
p. 503.
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